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A COMPOSITION ON RED INK 


Red ink is to our profession as drugs are to the medical 
profession. We cannot, or think we cannot, get along with- 
out it. But these are well-nigh drugless days. The medicine 
cabinet is smaller than it used to be; the few bottles it still 
contains are smaller. I do not look to see red-inkless days ; 
yet the time may come, and soon, when shallower ink-bottles 
will be the mode. I hope such a time will come soon, for 
this I have noticed: whereas doctors, wisely or unwisely, 
may administer drops and pills unnumbered without feeling 
personal discomfort, teachers who administer large quantities 
of red ink all too frequently grow thin and pale and dim of 
eye. I would gladly hasten the coming of such a time, and 
with this laudable purpose in mind I shall jot down all of the 
ways I can think of in which red ink economy may be prac- 
tised. Among these ways will be found nothing novel, cer- 
tainly nothing revolutionary ; my scrip contains but simples 
long known to the trade. 

1. Call for less written work. We have been composition- 
mad for ten years. Never mind what Harvard thinks and 
does. Methods partially successful in a college may not be 
appropriate for secondary schools. There is such a thing as 
over-training. A few furlongs of the right sort of composi- 
tion may be vastly more effective than as many miles of the 
humdrum variety. 

2. Call for shorter themes. I believe firmly in occasional 
long compositions — six to eight hundred words, say coming 
once or twice aterm. They are necessary if we are to teach 
our pupils how to collect and organize material; how to 
maintain a logical or dramatic sequence; how to get from 
the brain more than lies merely on the surface, easily skimmed. 
But a large amount of necessary training can just as well be 
carried on through the writing of twenty minute or half hour 
compositions, provided most of these compositions are writ- 
ten leisurely, carefully, not in classroom but at home, where 
the pupil has opportunity to weigh and consider his words 
and correct careless mistakes before handing in his work. 


3. Use the wastebasket. But let the basket stand in front 
of the desk, not behind it. Don’t put written work in it 
yourself; let the pupils put it in, and promise them that you 
will not take it out. This applies to written work done in 
class-room— not to all of it, of course, but to some of it. 
Pupils are more sensible than we give them credit for being. 
They can be made to understand that while it is good to have 
one’s work carefully criticised, much can be gained by simply 
writing as well as one knows how. They can be made to 
understand that a live teacher is better than a dead one, and 
that red ink correcting, if persisted in without respite, kills 
inch by inch. 

4. Use college binders, preserving in them all exercises done 
at home. Let the pupils keep these binders. Why? Be- 
cause you must insist that before writing composition number 
two they examine composition number one and see what red 
ink suggestions have been made, Otherwise, being but chil- 
dren, they willmake the same mistakes over and over, which 
must be corrected over and over. But the binder method is 
of great service to the instructor in another way. He, too, 
before correcting the second composition, turns back to the 
first, notes his earlier prescriptions, reviews his patient’s 
case, and is thereby enabled to prescribe more wisely a second 
time. He sees when to mete out encouragement, when to 
come out boldly with rebuke; he makes his red ink count. 
I know the objections; there are two of them: first, binders 
are heavy to carry about; second, compositions are passed 
around and make their appearance in other class-rooms. 
But there are light weight binders, and compositions — half 
a dozen or a dozen of them—do not weigh much. We 
teachers need exercise; it does us good to fetch and carry. 
As for dishonesty, there will be more or less of it under any 
system ; there is very little of it under some teachers no mat- 
ter what the system. This I believe to be true regardless of 
systems: the teacher who never trusts his pupils is a rapid 
breeder of dishonesty. Pupils behave just about as well as 
they think you think they are going to behave. 

5. Choose sensible suljects. I cannot write acceptably about 
that concerning which I know little or have little interest. 
As I look back over years of service as a teacher of composi- 
tion, it seems to me that of all my blunders the blackest have 
to do with assigning topics out of the pupils’ range of inter- 
est or comprehension. Of course youngsters will flounder; 
of course they will twist sentences and make grotesque para- 
graphs, and call for gallons of red ink if they are continually 
beyond their depth. How can one find what subjects are 
acceptable? Ask the pupils, or let them choose one from 


among several topics that you hope may interest them. Keep 
strict account from year to year of your failures and your 
successes. Make as careful a study of boys and girls as you 
have made of Shakespeare and Milton. 

6. Make your tasks definite. “I didn’t understand what 
you wanted” is a very common excuse in my classes, and 
usually it is an honest one. Children are but children; they 
misunderstand very easily, and, misunderstanding, what a 
mess they sometimes make of things—handing in three 
pages when you wanted but one, or one when you wanted 
three, an imaginary adventure when you craved personal 
experience, ete., etc. If I live to be ninety, I shall continue 
to fail to make my assignments understood, and each failure 
will call for red ink. 

7. Anticipate errors. Anyone who has taught five years 
with his eyes open knows what are the common errors. He 
can rattle off twenty of them without taking breath. He 
knows what words are commonly misspelled. It is neither 
easy nor pleasant to invent exercises to correct these errors ; 
but that is the sensible, the economical thing to do. Drill, 
drill, drill, orally when possible; go over these common 
errors time and time again. Use the blackboard freely to 
point out mistakes in spelling and punctuation and diction 
and construction, Anticipate —head off! Otherwise, what 
a lot of red ink it does take. I estimate that I save an hour 
or two every fall, when the seniors begin reading Macaulay, 
by directing attention, as if I were a showman exhibiting a 
wonder, to the remarkable way in which Macaulay spells his 
name —not Mc, nor ly, nor ley, nor te, nor any combination 
of these, but M-a-c-a-u-l-a-y. 

8. Teach theme-organization through co-operation. That is, 
have the class as a whole plan out composition after compo- 
sition co-operatively, the teacher standing at the board and 
jotting down topics—heads and sub-heads—as they are 
suggested by this pupil and that. Let them see a plan grow 
before their eyes. It is a sovereign remedy for the sprawls, a 
common malady; and the class, you will note, does all the 
work, 


9, Decline to correct careless work. Not in anger, of course, 
but with politeness, assuming that the pupil has misunder- 
stood or has not fully realized what was expected, or — what 
you please. You simply take for granted, having read a 
paragraph or two, that the pupil prefers to re-write and you 
graciously grant the privilege. The pupil will understand — 
and perhaps will explain that company came unexpectedly 
the night before; or that Wednesday is his hard day anyhow 
and he has to let something slip by; or that after writing one 


composition which did not suit he tore it up and hurriedly 
wrote a second not as good as the first; or perhaps it was 
merely a case of toothache. The golden rule is so short that 
it just reaches round a small red ink bottle. 

10. As often as you receive a praiseworthy theme, tack it up 
somewhere ; don’t conceal it. Or, better still, read it to the 
class, call attention to the good things, and confess that you 
wish you had written it-yourself. Honest praise is the best 
of all tonics; the other kind of praise is worth just about as 
much as other quack remedies. 

11. Don’t be a ferret. Overlook many errors. Take it for 
granted that some blunders are but the marks of youthful- 
ness; let them alone and they will disappear in due time. 
And don’t try to make a purse out of a whistle. Some young 
people haven’t much to say and never will have. If a boy 
has a common-place mind —or worse, he ought to produce 
commonplace themes— or worse; and if he has expressed 
himself within ten per cent of his maximum of intelligence 
Iam not sure but he should receive a mark of ninety even 
though his compositions, on an absolute scale, merit but 
twenty or thirty. This rule does not hold in mathematics, 
nor in Latin, nor in the teaching of literature, perhaps; I 
believe it does hold in the teaching of composition, where 
the instructor’s sole duty is to so train the pupil that he will 
be able to express himself, regardless of whether that self be 
a Milton or a mollusk. 

12. Give a personal conference whenever it is possible. It 
would be well if all correction could be made in this natural 
way. But in large schools it is usually impossible to get a 
pupil when you want him, Other studies have their claim, 
and inter-departmental courtesy is a beautiful thing. For 
the most part, we must teach by correspondence. Yet there 
are pupils who can be reached in no other way than by con- 
ference. Then take ten minutes at recess time or after school. 
It may save half a bottle of ink, but I look upon it asa 
mild form of stealing. Recess time belongs to the pupil; 
and when school is dismissed, it should be dismissed. Ten 
minutes before school is better. But if need be, why not call 
a pupil to the desk during his recitation period, while his 
mates are busily writing? Or pass up and down the aisles 
as the pupils are composing, pausing by the side of this one 
or that who needs attention. The best time to correct an 
error is the moment it is made. 

Twelve is a good number to stop with, and stop I will, 
regardless of the promise recorded in an earlier paragraph to 
jot down all the ink-saving devices I could think of; for I 
seem to hear from many quarters, All these things have I kept 


_ from my youth up. Yet let me add just one more suggestion : 
Never have I had explained to me in a satisfactory manner 
why each recitation in junior and senior Latin and French 
and German should not begin with a five minute —or three 
minute — written exercise in translation, the exercise to be 
corrected, from the standpoint of English — Hnglish English ; 
nor why many recitations in history and physics and chemis- 
try should not begin with the writing out of answers to 
questions on the lesson for the day, these answers to be cor- 
rected from the standpoint of English; nor why it is not 
excellent drill to have the demonstrations of propositions in 
geometry occasionally written out in plain English, free from 
symbols and properly punctuated. One way to avoid using 
too much red ink is to let some one else use it! If this plan of 
distributing the burden is not acceptable, if the load must be 
borne by one department alone—an unpedagogical, stupid, 
ineffectual, cruel method—I very much doubt whether the 
twelve devices/mentioned, or twelve times twelve devices, 
twelve times as shrewd, will ever win for us the battle we 
are waging against careless, shiftless expression. 
ALFRED M. Hircncocr. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


You will confer a very great favor upon the officers of the 
Association, and especially upon the members of your sub- 
committee on college entrance requirements, if you will 
promptly and explicitly answer as suggested on the double 
sheet at the back of this issue, the questions on the second and 
the third page of the enclosed circular of the National, Educa- 
tion Association. An addressed envelope is enclosed. 


This is our third and final attempt to get from the New 
England teachers of English an expression of their views on 
the present states of the college-entrance-requirement prob- 
lem. We have tried to frame the questions in a form that 
will require little time to answer. We have perforated the 
sheet. We have addressed your envelope. We have paid 
your postage. May we now commend a re-reading of Words- 
worth’s Ode to Duty. 


MR. HITCHCOK’S PAPER. 

We make no apology for printing Mr. Hitchcock’s paper, 
even though many of our members heard it read at the 
December meeting. His twelve and one precepts are so con- 
cisely phrased, the comments are so trenchant, and the whole 
paper is so eminently practical, that we are sure that you 
will place a higher value upon your Leaflet file when you add 
to it No. 96. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL. 


The first number of the English Journal, issued under the 
editorship of James Fleming Hosic, of the Chicago Teachers 
College, is at hand, There are four leading articles: Compo- 
sition Teaching under Present Conditions, by Edwin M. Hop- 
kins of the University of Kansas; Zhe Aim of the English 
Course, by W. D. Lewis of the William Penn High School 
of Philadelphia; Zhe School and Current Fiction, by Herbert 
Bates of the Brooklyn Manual Training High School; /inan- 
cial Support of English Teaching, by Vincil Carey Coulter of 
the State Normal School at Warrensburg, Mo. 

These papers are followed by a very complete account of 
the organization and design of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, which met in Chicago last November. The 
article breathes the earnestness and the enthusiasm of the 
meeting. 

One of the best departments of the Journal is the Round 
Table—short, crisp paragraphs on such varied topics as 
Modern Literature for High School Use, Uniform Grammatical 
Nomenclature, Vocational Themes, and Oral Composition. 


We trust that a large majority of our members will wish 
to become subscribers to this Journal. Although the adver- 
tised price of a year’s subscription is $2.50, membership in 
the National Council is only $2.00, and tlis inciudes a year’s 
subscription to the Journal. Furthermore, a special subscrip- 
tion rate of $1.50 is offered to members of associations affil- 
iated with the Council, provided one-fourth of the member- 
ship become subscribers. To all of our members the cover 
sheet of the January number has been mailed. Sample copies 
will be sent you on request. We urge each of you to write 
to the management, saying that you are a member of our 
Association, and desire to become asubscriber. If a sufficient 
number send in their names, we shall be granted the lowest 
rate—$1.50. Address inquiries to The English Journal, 68th 
Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Under the auspices of this Association a meeting of English 
teachers will be held in Fitchburg, Mass., on Saturday, Feb. 
I7, in the high school. Beginning at 11 a.m., there will be 
papers and discussions of vital interest to teachers of English 
both in the grades and in the secondary schools. <A 3 P.M., 
Professor George P. Baker of Harvard will speak on “The 
Drama and the School.” Members of the Association who 
live near Fitchburg are urged to spread the news of the 
meeting and do all in their power to make the conference a 
successful one. Programs will be mailed to any who are 
interested by your secretary, or by Miss Helen Stratton, 80 
Highland Avenue, Fitchburg. 


HITCHCOCK’S 


Enlarged Practice Book in English Composition 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


Of the thirty-three cities in Massachusetts, nineteen use the 
Pracrick Boox. In six of them the Entarcep book was 
ordered after a thoro trial of the earlier book. In five others 
it was ordered for the entire class after experimental use 
in one or more sections. In one important city the 
smaller book is still continued, the teacher writing (1911): 
‘We are going to use the same edition of Hitchcock. 
We all considey it most satisfactory.” The Entarcep Prac- 
TICE Book was introduced into five of the nineteen cities 
last fall. At Worcester it was adopted in the Classical and 
English High Schools in 1910, in the South High School the 
succeeding winter, and has now been put into the recently 
established North High School. 

In New Hampshire ‘three of the five largest cities use 
Hitchcock; in Rhode Island three of the four largest, includ- 
ing two of the four high schools in Providence. 

In thirteen of the nineteen cities in Connecticut, the Hitch- 
cock is the regular text-book. In eight of them the introduc- 
tion of the Entarcrep book came after the small book 
had been used for a year or more. In three of them the 
introduction occurred this fall. 


The use of it leads to further use. 


Enlarged Practice Book in English Composition, $1.00 


Practice Book in English Composition 80 
Words and Sentences 35 
Theme-Book in English Composition 50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Publishers 


34 West 33rd Street 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 


In choosing your editions of the English classics for use 


in your high school do not fail to inquire about our 


| pena English Classics Series 


We can offer you many new texts this spring, and our list covers all the 
| volumes required for college entrance in Knglish for 1911-1915. 

In make-up the books are durable and attractive, and they are low-priced, 
out of about seventy books in the series fifty-six list at between 20 and 40 
cents. The editorial matter is the soundest and most appropriate available. 
Write us fora pamph et descriptive of the entire series,—if you already are 
depending on the Standard English Classics you will want to see our newest 
publications. 

To make the study of the classics broader and more suggestive you will be 
interested in Trent, Hanson, and Brewster’s 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
$1.00 


This manual, aside from convincing the pupil of the immense value and 
enjoyment found in English literature in general, takes up a definite study 
of all those classics read in our high schools and required for college en- 
trance. The book will prove a practical help for teachers and students and 
will considerably enliven the classroom. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSIC SERIES 


NEW NUMBERS 


SELECTED POEMS FOR RE- Tennyson’s IDYLLS OF THE 
QUIRED READING IN KING. Edited by Charles W. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. French, A. M. of Chicago, Il. 
Edited by Henry W. Boynton, An introdnen F : 
M. A. of Bristol, R. I. IntTOguemoMch Decay 


literary merit precedes the 
d EINE Idylls and the notes at the 
cient Mariner; Lays of end of the volume are intel- 


Ancient Rome; The Raven; li t 1 helpf = 
The Vision of Sir Launfaul; ee ee 


Sohrab and Rustum; The 
Courtship of Miles Standish ; 
Snow-Bound. 
Pope’s Homer’s ILIAD. Complete. Edited 
by Charles Elbert Rhodes, A. M. Head of 


the Department of English, Lafayette High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The classic translation in verse with a 
full discussion in the introduction of 
Homer and his world and of Pope and 
his times. 


Price uniform for the Series, 25c a volume. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas San Francisco 


Contains: Rime of the An- 
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